two great poets named above, taking Baqi as his prototype,
strove with all the might of his genius to beautify and refine
the poetry of his country; but to beautify and refine it by
bringing it still closer and closer to the Persian models and
removing it yet further and further from whatever was national
and Turkish. The poets who followed in NefTs footsteps
carried on this Persianising of the literature, alike in voca-
bulary and construction, tone and sentiment, till the culmin-
ating point was reached by Nabi, who wrote verses which,
as Ekrem Bey says, a Persian might know were not Persian,
but which no Turk could tell were intended for Turkish.

But alongside of this ultra-Persian School of Nefci and
his followers we find another group of poets who, while
likewise taking Baqi as their model so far as style is con-
cerned, seek to modify the extreme subjectivity which has
hitherto reigned paramount in Ottoman poetry. This group,
of which the Mufti Yahya Efendi, a contemporary of Nefcf,
may be taken as the head, endeavour, in such of their
writings as are really characteristic and important, to depict
things which they have actually seen and not merely heard
or read. Similarly, they are often in such works more frankly
material than were their precursors; they try to deal with
the actual as well as with the imaginary. They are, in brief,
more national, more Turkish, than either their predecessors
or contemporaries; for the bent of the Turkish mind is not
subjective, but intensely objective, as is clearly shown by
the true national poetry, the Turkis; and as a consequence
the national tendencies are materialistic rather than idealist.

We have then in this closing period of the Classic Age two
distinct schools or groups of poets. Both descend from Baqi;
but while the one seeks to follow the master in the letter
rather than in the spirit, and is content to proceed along the
old lines consecrated by the tradition and practice of centuries,